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form has certain obvious advantages. Curiously naive statements 
are made which throw light, perhaps more unexpectedly than the 
author intended, upon the fundamental assumptions — mostly falla- 
cious — of pessimism. These may fairly be taken as affording com- 
pensation for the absence of anything like systematic treatment 
of the subject. The book is one to be dipped into occasionally 
rather than to be read straightforward in the ordinary manner. Its 
strength lies most of all in the extraordinary variety of information 
possessed by its author, and in the often luminous suggestions 
which he makes respecting the writers with whom he has familiar- 
ized himself. Some of his remarks about Marcus Aurelius and 
the Stoics, about Pascal, Hegel, and other notable thinkers are 
admirable, and show an unusual amount of insight. They are 
frequently put with a freedom from prepossession which is at once 
refreshing and stimulating. 

To the ethical student the most attractive feature of the work 
will most probably be found in the witness which it half uncon- 
sciously bears to the essential unreasonableness of melancholy. 
Passage after passage of this nature might be quoted, but one or 
two specimens must suffice: "Beauty is but an accidental, mo- 
mentary harmony in a world of almost constant discord, and woe 
to him who cannot make shift to endure the discord." "To be 
a man is to be self-conscious ; and to be self-conscious is to be 
diseased." " Pectus facit theologum; it was the heart that made me 
a Christian — though a Christian without a creed. Solitude was 
best, beata solitudo — sola beatitude" The interest of the work is 
literary rather than philosophical ; but it is well worth perusing, and 
it can be kept beside one for reference — which is more than can be 

said for most of its kind. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Glasgow. 

Law in a Free State. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. ix., 312. 

The author's preface is characteristic and worth quoting. 

" Twenty years ago I took a census of the individualists in this country, and 
1 found that they could all be seated comfortably in a Bayswater 'bus. Twelve 
years ago I took another, and I found that their number had increased to about 
three hundred. This increase I attributed mainly to the teachings of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. At the present time the individualists of England may be counted 
by thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands. I attribute this further increase 
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partly to the same cause, partly to the efforts of the Personal Rights Defence 
Association and the Liberty and Property Defence League, and partly to the 
visible effects of the practical State Socialism of the Legislature." 

Mr. Donisthorpe addresses himself to those who have not yet 
found salvation in philosophical anarchy, — that is, those who 
although sufficiently "English" to prefer liberty are inconsistent 
enough to look to Socialism as a nearer means for certain ends. At 
the same time he admits that there are many " nuts" which individ- 
ualists find it very hard to crack: these essays, therefore, are offered 
as "nut-crackers" for the use of individualists. " Certain individ- 
ualists of the absolute sort propose to solve all social problems by 
applying the principle of liberty. But there they rest. They will 
not, or cannot, tell us how to do it." And certainly the author has 
deserved well of the public — it may be of Socialists — in showing us 
individualism at work. As to whether he has succeeded in, making 
the "system" more reasonable or more attractive, opinions may well 
differ. If any one thinks that "revolution" is all on the side of 
Socialism, a glance at Mr. Donisthorpe's chapter on marriage would 
convince him that the individualist can "go one better" than any 
"social democrat." It is certainly interesting to find such an ex- 
treme left to the " Liberty and Property Defence League :" but it is 
not the first time that the principle of liberty has been found to do 
duty for social and political "extremes." Mr. Donisthorpe would 
in any case be a dangerous as well as an uncertain ally. It looks as 
if individualists of his type might find a hansom cab quite roomy. 
He throws over Mr. Herbert and others of the true faith, now for 
going too far (as in "voluntary taxation"), now for not going far 
enough (as in the conception of marriage) : it seems only right and 
proper that individualists should differ, but Mr. Donisthorpe con- 
siders these and other "relapses" as only incidental to the transi- 
tional period through which we are passing on our road to a society 
"which will be held together {sic) on the principle of absolute 
philosophical anarchy." 

What, then, is the principle of "philosophic anarchy"? It is 
never explicitly stated, but it may be found in the following state- 
ments gathered at random : 

" The whole duty of man is his duty to himself. Every apparent duty to 
others is merely derivative ; and the duty of the citizen to obey the law is merely 
based on the self-regarding prudence which warns him not to resist an overpow- 
ering force" (p. 127). " Do not lie. Do not steal. Do not hurt your neigh- 
bor's feelings without cause. And why not ? Because, as a general rule, it will 
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not pay" (p. 74). "Why should I conform to its dictates (justice)? Because 
it is a virtue ? Nonsense : because it is expedient. Why should I tell the truth ? 
There is no reason why, except that it is expedient for me, as I know from ex- 
perience. There is no baser form of lying than fly-fishing. Is it wrong? No. 
Why not ? Because I do not ask the fishes to trust me in the future. That is 
why" (p. 113). 

Mr. Donisthorpe may be satisfied that he has established his claim 
to be a consistent follower of Hobbes : it was not even necessary 
to revive the theory of the Social Compact. This being the moral 
basis of individualism, it would seem superfluous to try and obtain 
some principle which should serve as " a guide to the solution of 
political questions. " The author finds one, however, in " the grand 
doctrine of political liberty, — that every citizen should be allowed 
the fullest and widest possible freedom in all things, so long as he 
or she does not infringe on the equal freedom of fellow-citizens." 
Mr. Donisthorpe does not seem to see that "citizen" and "equal 
freedom of fellow-citizens" are not provided for in his philosophy. 
However, he triumphantly advances this principle as a " solution," 
for example, of marriage, — which, in a sense, it certainly is. 

It is a little late in the day to criticise the implications of Mr. 
Donisthorpe's somewhat naive individualism ; nor can he be said to 
have succeeded in making a "consistent individualism" consistent 
with itself, though he has thrown much humor into the attempt. 
" The Woes of a Politician," with which he concludes his volume, 
suggest that he is not too satisfied with it himself. A writer who is 
not conscious of a distinction between the ideas of the " State" and 
" Society," or of the " State" and " Government," is not likely to 
be very coherent, or very instructive, however amusing the spec- 
tacle of "the State" as a kind of "Aunt Sally" for Mr. Donis- 
thorpe's gibes may be. (It is the Great National Pickpocket, he 
says, in one place : only the State, he tells us, could invent the 
word "Analyst.") 

Hopeless as the author is on the ground of principle, he is really 
not much more helpful either in his view of social development or 
of modern social policy. Occasionally he makes a real point (after 
Mr. Spencer), in showing how machinery may often give a new 
occasion to old evils ; but just as he conceives of Socialism as mere 
restriction, he rarely regards individualism as anything higher than 
mere liberty. Thus conceived, Socialism and Individualism are 
equally vicious abstractions, and have no moral significance at all. 
If individualism does not result in a higher form of social order, 
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and if Socialism does not yield an increase and extension of liberty 
and individual development, they equally err in regarding the State 
" not as a society organic to good life, but as a machine subservient 
to individual's needs qua individual." Mr. Donisthorpe fails to 
recognize that "organization" and "liberty" (in his sense) are 
merely means to an end that can be denned indifferently, but not 
exclusively, in terms of either individual or social progress ; at 
any rate, an end which can only be secured through the medium of 
the State as representating society organized for the attainment of 
the common good. The kind and the amount of liberty and "or- 
ganization" that are required can only be measured by the needs of 
human progress as a whole at any time, and the sovereign condition 
of human progress is the development of character. But the author 
gives us no measure either of "restriction" or of "liberty." 

For the rest, Mr. Donisthorpe admits that "no one with the 
smallest claim to attention has been known to affirm that this or 
any other nation is yet ripe for the abolition of the State," or 
" that ' No Government' is not a sufficient practical rule for us at 
the present time." It is from this point of view that he considers 
" the Duties of the State" and the " Limits of Liberty." " Duties" 
and "Limits" are only "transitory" conceptions destined to pass 
away with "the State." Under the first head, Mr. Donisthorpe 
surveys the functions that are or may be appropriated by the State ; 
the treatment is unmethodical, and loses itself in digressions ; it 
certainly (and naturally) fails to give us any clear line of demarcation 
between the things that are the "State's" and the things that are 
the "Individual's." It is noticeable that Mr. Donisthorpe does 
not consider that the method of raising taxation by " the circula- 
tion of the hat" is adequate at any rate to a " transition." As far 
as we can judge, he would restrict the " transitional" duties of the 
State to the maintenance of an army and navy, courts of justice, 
and a police force. He would abolish the post-office, but con- 
cedes (with reluctance) that "the criminal department will for 
some time yet remain socialistic." (Crime is another transitional 
conception.) With regard to the " Limits of Liberty," the author 
admits again that " we cannot draw a hard and fast line between 
the proper field of State interference and the field sacred to indi- 
vidual freedom." We must rest content with "those middle prin- 
ciples which originate in expedience and are verified by experi- 
ence;" and all history "teaches us that there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to remove the restrictions placed by the State 
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on the absolute liberty of its citizens." But Mr. Donisthorpe 
fails to recognize a distinction which would put his appeal to ex- 
perience in another light. The kind of restriction which the State 
has removed has no relation to the kind of restriction which the 
State has (as a matter of history) an "increasing tendency to im- 
pose." An argument against " Factory Legislation" which rests 
upon an appeal to the experience of "Sumptuary" legislation is 
singularly inappropriate. Of the remaining essays, the chapter on 
"Adulteration" contains some good, if somewhat inconclusive, in- 
stances of the imperfections of legislators and the frailties of in- 
spectors, — in fact, of "officialdom." generally; it is in this refer- 
ence that the individualist's hostility to the "State" (meaning 
"executive") has good sense and is never inopportune. The 
chapter on " Education and Instruction" is excellent. Mr. Donis- 
thorpe gives it an unexpected connection with his main argument 
by the triumphant demonstration, that in supporting a British 
museum which arranges cats upon principles of natural selection, 
socialists are " taxing themselves for the teaching of individual- 
ism," and are committing "a petty, fraud upon the simple tax- 
payers." The chapter on "Marriage" cannot be summarized 
without injustice. Some people might call it fantastic, others 
absurd, but no one can fail to admire its frankness and vigor 
and ability. The chapter on "the Status of Children," if less 
exciting, is equally suggestive and certainly more practical. " The 
Future of Labor" contains a further explanation and indication 
of the author's theory of "Labor Capitalization," and whatever 
may be the difficulties in its application, the principle is one which 
must be somehow or other embodied in any "future of labor." 
" All (that the principle) asks is that the worker shall cease to sell 
himself by time for any kind of work, with his eyes shut, to any 
employer who chooses to engage him, and that he shall in future be 
responsible for the work at which he labors." Mr. Donisthorpe's 
peculiar setting of this principle is certainly much more suggestive 
and distinctive than it appears at first sight. " The Woes of a Poli- 
tician" read almost like a palinode : anyhow, they should not be 
taken as an example of the author's humor at its best. 

Mr. Donisthorpe's book is often diverting, occasionally sug- 
gestive, at all times perverse, but allowance ought to be made for 
the difficulties of an " anarch" whose " time has not yet come." 

Sidney Ball. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 



